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bridgeable gaps between the generations (Bengtson et al. 1974, Elkin and Westly 1955, Kandel and Lesser 1972). Likewise, the evidence remains unclear as to whether group violations among adolescents are due to strong feelings of attachment among friends or are merely situational acts committed by loosely knit groups (Jensen and Erickson 1976). Finally, the most telling criticism of the theory is its contention that delinquent acts by middle-class youths are overwhelmingly nonserious. While less likely than lower-class adolescents to commit serious personal crimes, those in the middle class commonly commit some serious property and drug abuse crimes (Empey 1978, Ch. 7).
II. STRAIN THEORY
The next major body of theory is strain theory. On the one hand, it is like culture deviance theory in the sense that it assumes that human nature is inherently social: people feel morally obligated to conform to social rules and are sensitive to the expectations of others. On the other hand, strain theory assumes that the social order is characterized by value consensus, not by conflict. Rather than being divided into competing class structures, lower- as well as middle-class people share in the American dream and want to achieve it. The criminal is one of these; he is a normal person with normal expectations. Hence pressures to be criminal are generated by the frustration of legitimate aspirations, not by immature fixations or pathological motives.
Two different versions of this general view have been developed and applied primarily to juveniles, the first by Albert K. Cohen (1955) and the second by Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin (1960).
COHEN: STATUS FRUSTRATION AND DELINQUENCY
Cohen set out to explain two sets of "known" facts that were first suggested by Shaw and McKay: the existence of group-supported delinquent traditions or subculture, and the concentration of this subculture among the male working-class segment of American society. Cohen advanced the following propositions to explain these facts:
1. Lower-class Americans embrace ike middle-class ethic. Cohen rejects the notion that a distinctive culture has been perpetuated or has developed among lower-class Americans. The American dream is shared by everyone. Moreover, since every individual is encouraged to compete for success, there is only one standard for measuring success: tlie middle-process in which the teenage world, peopled by immature and inexperienced persons, extracts from the adult world those values having strong hedonistic possibilities, with the result that the values of the teenage culture consist merely of distorted and caricatured fragments from the adult culture" (England 1960, p. 539).
